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offspring of the democracy of Athens and of the regnant ideas of 
individualism, ideas with which the political atmosphere of Athens 
in the fifth century was rife. " The great sophist," he says, " was 
indeed the Athenian public itself, Athens, as the willing victim of 
its own gifts, its own flamboyancy, well-nigh worn out now by the 
mutual friction of its own parts, given over completely to hazardous 
political experiment with the irresponsibility which is ever the great 
vice of democracy, ever ready to float away anywhither, to misunder- 
stand, or forget, or discredit, its own past." The real Sophist, then, 
was the public of Athens, which had for its disciples the professional 
teachers of individual success, the iconoclasts of the old faith, the 
founders of scepticism, the followers of the powers that be. And 
these children of the time had a reflex influence on it, — two facts 
not ordinarily made prominent enough. 

As might be expected from the nature of Pater's genius, he has 
much to say on the ^Esthetics of Plato, — in fact it is this side of 
Plato, as above remarked, that offers most attraction to the author. 
In Plato he finds the first philosopher who speculated at all about 
the beautiful. " Before him [Plato], you know, there had been no 
theorising about the beautiful, its place in life, and the like ; and 
as a matter of fact he is the earliest critic of the fine arts. He 
anticipates the modern notion that art as such has no end but its 
own perfection — ' art for art's sake.' " The ethical influence of the 
aesthetic is made prominent in Plato's construction of the Perfect 
City, and he understands fully how great is the moral worth of 
poetry and the fine arts. " It is life itself, action and character, he 
proposes to color ; to get something of that irrepressible conscience 
of art, that spirit of control, into the general course of life, above all 
into its energetic or impassioned acts." The poetry, the architec- 
ture, the music, the art, with which Plato means to grace his ideal 
Republic, and thereby serve the ethical education of its people, are 
severely Dorian, on large plain lines. The daily study and observa- 
ation of this severe, monastic art tend to inspire in the beholders 
corresponding ethical notions, — order, rigid discipline, self-control. 

Wm. Hammond. 

Genetic Philosophy. By David Jayne Hill. New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1893. — pp. xiii, 382. 

The work consists of an introduction on philosophic method and 
ten chapters of " geneses " — the geneses respectively of matter, 
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life, consciousness, feeling, thought, will, art, morality, religion, and 
science. The introduction declares that the individual, esoteric, 
speculative traits of philosophy have brought it into merited disre- 
pute from which it can be rescued only by adopting the scientific 
method (here called " genetic "). Philosophy need not begin with a 
theory of knowledge or with an inquiry into human faculty ; its 
function is simply to extend and unify the results of the special 
sciences (pp. 7, 8, and 25). Now, since the sciences deal with 
phenomena only, the sole content of knowledge, philosophical as 
well as scientific, is the phenomenal process. Ontology is thus 
ruled out, and the work of science and philosophy completed as 
soon as every fact is referred to its serial relation in the actual order 
of phenomena (p. 16). 

This avowal of phenomenalism is not, as might be supposed, a 
Kantian ' removal of knowledge to make room for faith,' for in spite 
of the author's premises the thing-in-itself remains for him an object 
of knowledge. The geneses of which he treats are not merely 
chronological first things but also, in part, metaphysical apyai. He 
even affirms the paradox that "scientific monism opens an invisible 
world of reality transcending the world of phenomena " (p. 371). The 
contradiction here between avowed method and declared result is so 
palpable that we may be pardoned for asking how it has been able 
to creep between the covers of a single volume. The introduction 
answers the question. The ancient fallacy of confounding object- 
of-consciousness with object-beyond-consciousness is committed by 
tacitly identifying the real order of phenomena (i.e., the order actually 
observed) with states of reality or aspects of being (cf. pp. 1 o and 1 2). 
That the fallacy should reappear in this undisguised form so soon 
after Karl Pearson published his spirited protest against it in the 
Grammar of Science is somewhat surprising. 

The subject-matter has only such unity as results from the ever- 
present purpose of seeking the first and simplest fact in each field. 
Accordingly the contents of the volume can best be described by 
indicating the leading thought of each chapter. Chapter I argues 
from the correlation of subject and object in sensation and from the 
necessity for a cause of sensations to the reality of matter. Physical 
science is also made to witness that matter is essentially dynamic 
and essentially one. Chapter II concludes that life is "merely a 
special mode of molecular activity." Chapter III maintains that 
consciousness is constituted of " the psychic aspects of a great many 
cerebral cells unified through the organic unity of an organized 
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brain." Here, then, is reality which is on one side material or 
dynamic, on the other side conscious. Chapter IV finds the origin 
of pleasurable feeling, the aesthetic included, in an integration of 
variety with unity which harmonizes with the basal rhythm of the 
conscious life. Chapter V infers from the intelligibility of nature 
that the categories of the mind must be also categories of reality, 
and that the dynamical processes of nature must be at the same 
time determinations of thought. Chapter VI clinches this argument 
by claiming that in our own volition we have direct consciousness of 
the union of thought and energy. Chapter VII finds the genesis 
of art in the play-impulse. Chapter VIII interprets morality in 
essential agreement with Dr. Martineau. Chapter IX discovers the 
origin of religion in the wonder and sense of dependence experi- 
enced by primitive men in contemplating the imposing phenomena 
of nature. Its objective basis is the truth proved in preceding 
chapters that the reality of the universe is will. Chapter X affirms 
that the culmination of science is recognition of the "real unity of 
mind and matter " in will. But, as will and reason go together, the 
reality of the universe is dynamic reason. 

Nothing new is discoverable in these views taken separately, but 
taken together they are odd companions. Traditional theism, for 
instance, will scarcely know itself in company with the doctrine of 
the real unity of mind and matter, brain and thought. Science too, 
we fancy, will be shocked to find how much it knows about the 
Supreme Being. We surmise that the less speculative parts of 
President Hill's work will prove the more valuable. The chapters 
on Life and Art, in particular, contain not a little information that 
will be useful to students who must draw from secondary sources. 
That what is distinctly philosophical, however, does not accomplish 
the desired rehabilitation of philosophy, is a necessary consequence 
of the defective method already mentioned. An attempt to determine 
the nature of the Supreme Being in the entire absence of a theory of 
knowledge is an anachronism. Whether we go " back to Kant " or 
not, we must at least face the sphinx of epistemology and guess her 
riddle. The author's failure to do this involves him in inevitable 
inconsistencies. Thus, on page 10 he says that science "does 
not assume any theory of knowledge." "It adopts no principle 
whatever, but simply credits an indisputable fact, namely, that we 
see with our eyes and that things seen are to us objects." On the 
very next page we are told that "every natural law is simply a 
universal fact stated generally." Now, if a 'fact' is the same as 
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a 'phenomenon,' we might well ask whether there could be a 
"universal fact" to any except a universal consciousness. Any 
other consciousness could get at the universal in nature only by 
observation plus some "principle." Again, on page n the ideal 
extension in time and space of the order of observed phenomena is 
defended on the ground that this order " excludes every contradictory 
order, under like conditions." This looks very much like assuming 
the "principle" of the uniformity of nature. More clearly incon- 
sistent, if possible, are two statements on page 12. The law of 
causation is here declared to be the " last word of science, not its 
first word," yet it is called " the one universal that binds together 
all phenomena and gives unity and coherence to all knowledge." 
Now, that which "gives unity and coherence to all knowledge" 
cannot itself be a product of knowledge, a "last word of science," 
but must be a presupposition or principle involved in knowledge 
from the start. And yet the author claims that his method assumes 
no principle and needs no theory of knowledge ! The same unsteadi- 
ness appears in statements regarding the relation of ultimate unity 
in reality to the possibility of inference. In one passage (p. 14) 
science is said to have proved that nature is not disconnected, 
yet the immediately preceding sentences show that the ground of 
inference itself is this basal unity or rationality of reality. 

This is the result of trying to climb up into metaphysics without 
preliminary epistemological criticism. The sciences, of course, get 
on best when they are not too introspective. But the extra-scientific 
principles involved even in scientific cognition await investigation at 
the very threshold of philosophy. 

A few oversights in the author's theistic argument should be 
mentioned. Chapter III does not even mention the well-known 
difficulty of correlating the unity of consciousness with the multi- 
plicity of brain elements. To imagine that the " organic unity " of 
the brain supplies the needed parallel for the unity of the mental life 
is to deceive ourselves with words. For "organic unity" means 
simply that the resultant (or correlate) of brain dynamics, i. e., 
consciousness, is unitary ; the multiplicity of the real components 
remains. 

The argument from the intelligibility of the world to the immanence 
of reason in it is, when properly managed, an effective weapon for 
theism, but when the author says (p. 199) that, because rocks can be 
known, therefore they are thoughts as well as things, he asks us 
to admit the suspicious major, "Whatever can be an object of 
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knowledge embodies thought." No doubt the object, as content of 
consciousness, embodies the thought of the knower, but how prove 
that the real object embodies the thought of a second mind ? The 
intelligibility of the world is simply the most general of the facts of 
adaptation upon which the teleological proof rests. To affirm that 
we can know only that in which another's thought is immanent is to 
beg the question. 

The doctrine that volition yields immediate consciousness of the 
union of thought and energy is scarcely confirmed by psychology. 
The best recent analysis of conscious effort, that of Professor James, 
fully confirms these words of Hume : " The motion of our body 
follows upon the command of our will. Of this we are every 
moment conscious. But the means by which this is effected, the 
energy by which the will performs so extraordinary an operation, — 
of this we are so far from being immediately conscious, that it must 
forever escape our most diligent inquiry " {Inquiry, Sec. VII). As 
Professor James points out, volition is ultimately mere direction of 
attention ; it expends itself upon thoughts only, and leaves the 
connection between our thoughts and the forces of nature (brain) 
utterly opaque. The forms of energy called brain molecules are as 
foreign to the subjective consciousness as are the fixed stars. We 
are thus thrown back upon the initial problem of how we know 
objective energy at all. 

Further criticism need not be urged. Enough has been said to 
show the dependence of even the "genetic method" upon the 
answers one gives to the problems proposed by Plato and Kant. 

George A. Coe. 

The Meaning and the Method of Life : A Search for Religion 
in Biology. By George M. Gould, A.M., M.D. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York and London, 1893. — pp. 297. 

God is Life, and biology is theology. These are the fundamental 
propositions on which the author of the work in hand constructs the 
outline of a system which aims to be at once scientific religion and 
religious science. The scheme is a frank dualism with the line of 
separation drawn between the living and the lifeless. All the systems 
of metaphysics and theology of the past have contained only half- 
truths. In one case, indeed, as much as this cannot be admitted : 
" Monism is muddleism. It is the sole system of religion or philoso- 
phy without any truth whatever as a basis " (p. 28). The inorganic 



